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FROM THE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. ‘ 
THE SEA SPIRIT. 


Passing the in the summer of the year 17—, we were over- 
taken by a storm, which rapidly increased, and threatened, by its 
violence, to.engulf us in the waves. To one who has never expe- 
rienced such a scene, no description could convey an adequate 
idea of its horrors ; and to those-who have been so situated, des- 
cription would be superfluous.—The roaring of the wind, the 
raging of waves, the shivering canvass, and the noise of the creak- 
ing and straining cordage, can be but faintly imagined by any 
but those who have known the reality. As night approached, our 
situation became more dreadful, the darkness adding to the 
other causes of terror. The ship was, for hours together, darted 
along, and again hurled back by successive waves. At length 
day broke, and the light of the morning, in some degree, revived 
our spirits; but the sight of our vessel was in itself enough to 
destroy all hope. She had lost a mast, her rigging was burst 
and shivered, and the torn sails flapped about in long stripes. 
It seemed that but little chance remained of the vessel weather- 
ing the storm, and the Captain ordered the boats to be got out; 
and being speedily obeyed, the crew and the few passengers 
crowded into them. We left the ship, and in a few moments 
lost sight of her. 

We were now entirely abandoned to the mercy of the ele- 
ments. A few boards alone separated us from the ocean; we 
were exposed to the wind, the rain and the waves, and we had 
little prospect of escaping death. Add to these evils, our pro- 
visions were scanty, and damaged by the water. Our pros- 
pects were melancholy enough, and despair sat on every coun- 
tenance. Each of us gazed at his neighbour, but shuddered 
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514 The Sea Spirit. 


at the horror and dismay which met his glance. Some sat ina 
sullen torpor, whilst others muttered ejaculations of despair, and 
gazed with wild and intense looks on the waves, wie seemed 
ready to engulf us on every side. ) 

The storm continued for several days; we were faint and ~ 
weary with exertion and suffering. Some lay down to endea- 
vour to obtain rest, while the others threw out the water which 
came into the boat. A tremendous wave rolled towards us; 
and the other boat, which had continued to keep at no great 
distance from us, was instantly swamped, and one of our men 
washed overboard. The fate of our comrades contributed to in- 
crease our misery, for the same fate might every moment over- 
take the survivors. Our provisions were exhausted, and famine 
stared us in the face. We chewed the soft leather of our shoes, 
to deaden the sense of hunger, for every morsel of food had 
been consumed. One of our number died. He was to be thrown 
over into the sea. ‘Two sailors laid hold of the body to per- 
form the last sad office to it. A sudden thought seemed to 
seize their minds—they hesitated, and looked round. It was 
dreadful—no one spoke, yet every one knew what was meant. 
The sailors laid the body down: some horrid feeling seemed to 
agitate every breast, but it could not burst forth in words. It 
was the deep silence of every one in the boat—the motion of 
the eye, a certain pervading feeling, which told each man why 
the body was again placed im the boat, instead of its being com- 
mitted to its watery grave. 

At last the Captain spoke; but his voice could scarce be heard, 
amid the raging of the contending elements.—“* Why is not the 
body thrown into the sea?” he said ; “ will ye keep him here to 
rot and decay? or do you wish to satisfy your hunger on the 
carcase of your fellow?” He laid hold of the body, and speak- 
ing to a sailor, they lifted it over the side of the boat, and it 
disappeared. 

The weather soon altered, and grew calm. One morning 
we were greeted with the welcome cry of land. We strained 
our eyes to see it, and plainly perceived it at a considerable dis- 
tance, We laboured at our oars, and towards evening arrived 
at it. With some difficulty we landed, and looked round on a 
barren and comfortless tract of country, principally level, and 
occasionally interrupted by rocks jutting out of the ground, or 
an ill-formed and bare tree. We were, however, too much re- 
ter to have escaped from the sea to examine minutely the 

t on which we were thrown. Exhausted with continued 
Sabai we lay down on the ground, and enjoyed a profound 
sleep till morning. 

When we rose from our slumbers, the bleak and cheerless 
prospect depressed our spirits ; we were without either shelter 
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or. food, and the latter want pressed us most severely. For 
five days we had not tasted food. We wandered about in 
hopes of meeting with something, but there were no traces which 
might indicate that any living creatures save ourselves existed 
on this barren spot; a few roots, however, rewarded our search 
and in some degree satisfied our hunger.— We spoke but little, 
and that little consisted in useless and unavailing repinings. 
At length it occurred, that we were totally destitute of any lodg- 
ing to protect us from the rigour of the weather, and we there- 
fore set about looking out for a spot suitable for erecting some 
kind of shelter. ‘Two rocks, which were considerably elevated 
above the level ground, formed an angle which would shelter 
us on two sides. We stuck our oars in the ground, and stretch- 
ed on them a large piece of canvass, which had been used as a 
sail, and which we had brought along with us in the boat. We 
were uncovered and exposed over ‘head, it was true, but we 
were on safe ground, and even this most of us considered far 
preferable to being tost about on the ocean in a boat which one 
wave might swallow up for ever. The weather was now fine 
and dry; the few trees on the island were covered with ver- 
dure; and the leaves strewed on the ground, composed our 
humble beds, and were likewise of greater use in another man- 
ner. We contrived, by means of a pistol and a little powder, 
to light a fire with leaves and branches which we broke off the 
trees. The scene in the evening, when the mists began to gather 
around, was highly picturesque. ‘The flame rose in high and 
curling flashes, threw its red glare over the island, and blazed 
against the rocks. As-it increased, it was reflected on the 
waves, and extended in a long red blaze over the water. My 
companions, as they moved about in the light, which showed 
more plainly their hard and deep-marked features, seemed like 
some strange and fearful beings, performing their unhallowed 
rites. We gradually grew more cheerful, and hope represented 
to us the chance that some vessel might pass by, and relieve us 
from our present desolate situation. Still our condition was 
wretched, and our food scarce and unwholesome, consisting 
merely of roots, and the few fish of various kinds that we occa- 
sionally found on the shore. 


An incident occurred, which rather startled us, and did not. 


contribute to add to our comfort. A sailor who had been wan- 
dering about the island, had remained out later than usual, and 
came running into our enclosure out of breath, his eyes starting 
from their sockets, and exhibiting all the marks of violent terror. 
We inquired earnestly the reason of this appearance. As soon 
as he had sufficiently recovered himself, he exclaimed, “ I have 


seen a ghost!”’ Sailors are generally superstitious, and we stared 


at each other with wild looks, as if each expected to encoun- 
ter the eyeless scull and bloody winding-sheet of some terrible 
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apparition. The Captain only preserved his composure un- 
moved; he laughed at our fears, and joked the ghost-seer un- 
mercifully. The man, however, persisted in his tale. He was 
walking on the shore, at a part of the island to which we had 
seldom resorted in our peregrinations, on account of its particu- 
larly rugged and barren appearance. Here, as he was picking 
up some shell fish, which lay at his feet, his attention was en- 
gaged by a slight noise, and looking up he perceived, to his 
horror, the figure of a man, which seemed to skirr along the 
surface of the water, and was followed by a female form who 
pursued him, and whom he strove, but in vain, to avoid. The 
woman overtook him, and with a tremendous laugh, plunged 
him into the waves. In a moment after, the apparition disap- 
peared, and he saw it no more. | 

Various were the speculations which this narration gave birth 
to, among the members of our society. A degree of fear pre- 
vailed among us, and whispers were circulated, as if every 
one had dreaded to hear the sound of his own voice. The 
Captain, too, it was remarked, who had at first made the cir- 
cumstance an object of merriment, now seemed inwardly trou- 
bled, and strove in vain to dispel the melancholy which cloud- 
ed his brow.—On retiring to rest, all huddled together in the 
farthest angle of the rocks. Sleep came over us, but the ima- 
ginations of many tormented them with ghostly dreams, and 
occasionally an exclamation of horror would burst from some 
ene, and disturb the others, who, scared at the noise, joined in 
the hubbub, thus increasing the general confusion. 

Morning broke, and dispelled the visions which had haunted 
us. Our first operation was, to accompany the man to the 
place where, according to his narration, the spirits had appear- 
ed. Nothing was, however, to be found, excepting (what were 
much more acceptable than ghosts) some shell-fish, which, how- 
ever, the superstitious apprehensions of one or two of our num- 
ber prevented their touching. Others, who paid less respect to 
the supernatural visiters, or were more hungry, speedily de- 
voured this sort of food. The day wore away without any 
novelty occurring, and the shades of the evening began to de- 
scend. ‘The sun, which had sunk beneath the sea, still illumi- 
nated the edges of the light clouds that skirted the horizon. It 
was a sweet evening; one of those whose soft and gentle in- 
fluence steals upon the soul, conj uring up those delightful remi- 
niscences, and “ lang-syne” ideas, that the mind dwells upon 
with unfading pleasure. The wind was quite still, and we sat 
down near our habitation (if sucha name may be given to such 
aspot). The Captain, who had been silent all day, now spoke 
and informed us, that he thought he was able to disclose some 
particulars relating to the last night’s occurrence. Every one 
drew nearer to his neighbour, and prepared to listen, with long 
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faces and open mouths, not unmixed with sundry twists of the 
eyes over the left and right shoulders, to have due warning, in 
case any unearthly visitant should clandestinely attempt to at- 
tack us in the rear. To obviate the possibility of this, however, 
we drew, as by instinct, into a circle, in which position every 
side being guarded, no "undue advantage could be taken by any 
emissary from the invisible world. ‘ When I was a cabin-boy 
on voard the Thunderproof,” said the Captain, who, as orator 
was stationed in the centre of the assembly,” a plot was concert- 
ed, by the greater part of the crew, to murder the Captain, and 
take possession of the vessel. I, with several others who were 
unconcerned in the scheme, knew nothing of it till the moment 
of its execution. We were suddenly seized and pinioned; and 
the Captain, after being severely wounded, was thrown over- 
board. His wife was in the ship, and hearing the noise came 
on deck. 

The villain who had concerted the plot, caught her in his 
arms; she struggled, and escaping his grasp ran to the ship’s side, 
where, stumbling, she was again seized. Perceiving herself in 
the wretch’s power, she desisted from her endeavours to free 
herself; and he deceived by her apparent submission, relaxed 
his hold. At this moment she caught him in her grasp, and 
with a violent effort, sprung over the ship’s side, dragging the 
ruffan along with her. We heard them fall into the water; we 
heard the shrill and heart-rending scream of her victim, as he 
received his well merited punishment. We were afterwards 
unbound; perhaps ‘the villains considered us too few and too 
insignificant to excite alarm among them. They did not long 
enjoy the fruits of their crimes. ‘The vessel was wrecked, and 
I and two others alone escaped ; and since that time, the seas 
near the spot have been considered as haunted by the spirits of 
the victims and the murderers. Doubtless, it was near this 
island that the events took place; but having lost our compass, 
we can only guess at it; and the appearance which was seen by 
Jenkins last night, bears relation to the events I have men- 

tioned.” 

This narrative by no means tended to quiet our fears, which 
rose to a considerable height. After much deliberation, it was 
proposed that we should sit up and wait in expectation of the 
unwelcome visitants, which proposal was agreed to by many 
with fear and trembling, who, however, assented, that they 
might not be thought to possess less courage than their fellows. 

Hour after hour passed, but we neither saw nor heard any 
thing to justify our fears. The disagreeableness of the situation 

made the time seem much longer than it was in reality. We 
began to grow uneasy of waiting for spirits, and some spoke of 
giving up the watch, Still we Fetaryet, when, on the surface of 
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our ocean, far off, a dim light appeared. Certainly it would 
be highly indecorous in me to speak aught reflecting on the 
courage of British sailors, but, natheless, I will venture to 
affirm, that the hair of every individual stood in a more up- 
right and porcupine position than they were wont todo. The 
appearance presently assumed a more definite form; it seem- 
ed the likeness of a woman, and we perceived, with feelings 
by no means pleasant, that it approached the shore. A se- 
cond figure was perceived in the act of avoiding the first. It 
fled towards the shore, and was pursued with incredible speed 
by the other. It had almost reached the shore, when it was 
overtaken by the femak form. She seized on the hair of his 
head, dragged him round, and with a laugh, that curdled the 
blood in my veins, seemingly plunged her victim in the waves, 
and disappeared. My companions were petrified with terror, 
and the Captain lay senseless on the ground. At last we re- 
gained some degree of self-possessjon, and raising the Cap- 
tain with much difficulty, restored him to the use of his faculties. 
But the impression made upon him by the scene was so strong 
that it was a considerable time before he perfectly recovered 
from the effects of it. He declared that he knew the features 
of the figures as well as he knew any one living. He became 
extremely uneasy, as did the rest of us, at our abode on this 
island, and we thought of again trusting to the boat for our de- 
liverance, when we were fortunately taken up by a vessel, and 
conveyed to England. Our joy at revisiting cur native coun- 
try may be conceived, but not described; but, if I may judge 
by my own feelings, none of us wish again to tempt like dangers. 


Settee occ 


SCOTTISH PICTURES. 
( Continued from p. 497.) 

“ Mary was a woman of sound common sense. After having 
been placed in a comfortable seat, procured for her partly by 
the strength of George’s arm, and partly by the civility com- 
manded by her own respectable appearance, she gazed at Mac- 
mystic for a time with surprise and awe, and listened to the 
overwhelming cataract of words which fell from him with aston- 
ishment, such as might have seized her, upon seeing and _ hear- 
ing, for the first time in her life, the wonderful Fall of Foyers, 
or (what is perhaps a more just and appropriate, though not a 
native simile,) a still more lofty, and yet more celebrated fall 
of a similar description in Switzerland.* But her superior 
penetration soon enabled her to see through those mists which 
threw a'false air of sublimity around the loud torrent that ex- 


* The well known Pissevache, in the Vallais between St. Maurice and Mar- 
tigny. 
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cited them, and she soon detected the vox et preterea nihil of 
which the preacher’s discourse consisted. The sounding brass 
and the tinkling cymbal, which so enchanted those around her, 
soon lost all effect upon her, and she began speedily to detect 
the evil tendency of those doctrines, which seek to build all. 
hopes of heaven upon Grace and Election, to the total dis- 
regard of every virtuous and moral precept ; good works bein 
treated as filthy rags, without that incomprehensible soul-saving 
Spiritual Call, which could save even the most abandoned sin- 
ner from the eternal punishment of hell. George and Mary 
returned homewards with very differem impressions. George, 
whose self opinion was not buoyant enough to lead him to fancy 
that he was one of those happy few whose thoughts and actions 
were under the immediate influence of heavenly governance, 
had his brow clouded by the gathering fogs of Religious De- 
spair. He walked onward for a time, with his eyes fixed on 
the ground, wrapt up in gloomy musing, and at last his voice 
burst forth in deep groans of anguish. ‘Oh! Mary, Mary!’ 
said he, * we are sad and miserable sinners, for whom there is 
nae hope!”’—* Sinners we are indeed,’ said Mary, ‘ but [ trust, 
Geordy, that there is still muckle hope for us, for our bless- 
ed Saviour himsel’ says to us ‘ Come unto me, all ye that la- 
bour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ God kens 
the frailty o’ his creatures, ‘for He: knoweth our frame, and He 
remembereth that we are dust.’ He will not expect brick 
from us without straw, but will look to every one for the right 
employment of the talents which He hath bestowed; shewing 
mercy unto them wha have done their best to perform His com- 
mandments, for the sake o’ His blessed Son wha died for us.’— 
‘Aye, but what will a’ this serve without a Spiritual Call? 
What will become o’ us, woman, unless we are i’ the nummer 
0’ the Elect ?— Eh, vow, there is nae hope!—nae hope ava!’— 
Mary reasoned tenderly and calmly with him.—* Are we not 
bid to beware of fause prophets?’ said she; ‘ let us have a care 
that we be na led awa by those wha are but erring mortals like 
oursels. Our Father which is in heaven i is just, and will judge 
us according to the deeds done i’ the body. Doth not our 
Saviour tell us, that ‘not every one that saith unto me, Lord! 
Lord shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth 
the will of his Father which is in heaven?’—She proceeded to 
paint the wonderful condescension and cumpassion of our Re- 
deemer, as well as his miraculous love for mankind, which led 
him so far to commiserate their falling, erring nature, as to sub- 
ject himself to all the miseries of humanity, that he might afford 
them a pattern of perfection, and, finally, to offer himself up as 
an atonement for their sins, She expatiated upon the cheering 
prospects which his gracious words held out tous. She quoted 
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numerous texts, to prove that our earnest endeavours to imitaté 
the glorious example of a virtuous and useful life, which our | 
Saviour set us; our loving the Lord our God with all our 
hearts, and our loving our neighbours as ourselves, were the 
best proofs of our belief in Jesus, and our surest grounds for 
the hope of salvation through his merits.x—Her discourse (for 
discourse it might well have been called) was simple and af- 
fecting, and, for good sense and just reasoning, it might have 
done honour to the ablest divine. But alas! reason was lost on 
her unhappy husband, whose soul was already too deeply im- 
bued with the poison of F anaticism, to be moved or comforted 
by her words. 

‘¢ How sad was the change which now began to take place upon 
that lovely picture of domestic comfort and happiness which 
the life of the Fairfields had hitherto presented, and how speedy 
was their decline! The farm, which had formerly exhibited 
such a scene of bustling activity, and such a fair face of pros- 
perity, now began to languish, from being frequently deprived 
of the master’s active hand and fostering eye. Every succeed- 
ing month saw its concerns more and more frequently aban- 
doned by George, whose time was almost entirely taken up in 
wandering about the country, attending the most distant preach- 
ings, and following popular preachers from one parish to ano- 
ther. Mary, who was thus left to brood over her own agoniz- 
ing forebodings, struggled as well as she could against the tide 
of ruin that now set rapidly against them. Besides attendin 
to her own domestic concerns, she was up by break of day, 
superintending those field labours which should have been con- 
ducted under the direction of her husband, and in which he was 
wont to bear so active ashare. But the master’s power and the 
strength were wanting; and what, without these, could all the 
energy of a woman accomplish? Mary sometimes ventured to 
remonstrate with George; but it was all unavailing. He even, 
on some occasions, lost his temper so far, as to speak somewhat 
harshly to his affectionate monitress, who so tenderly loved him. 
Mary wept in secret, and ceased to urge admonition, which she 
found so useless, and which she saw she could not press, with- 
out risking a diminution of her husband’s affection: she was 
condemned to yield to the current, and to submit in silence to 
her fate. Ground ill laboured produced bad crops; and corn 
late and carelessly sown was of course late in ripening; and, in 
such an upland country, was frequently overtaken by the ad- 
vanced-guard of winter, before it became fit to be cut down; 
and even when it was ripe for the sickle, it was often allowed 
to remain standing for many a day after the rest of the country 
was clear. Weeds began to abound every where, fences to fall 
into disrepair, drains were allowed to burst, without being at- 
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tended to, and swamps began to reappear in spots which, by 
great labour, had been rendered firm and dry. Cattle and sheep 

became diseased, and often died from the want of the timely 
application of remedies which would have cured them. The 
best markets were allowed to pass without effecting any sale of 
stock. ‘The houses and barns—but why should I enumerate 
the various circumstances which came, one after another, in 
quick succession, to rob them of their little fortune. It is 
enough to say, that the ruin of their affairs was so precipitate, 
that, at the end of four years, George Fairfield was declared a 
bankrupt; and although the respect which every one entertained 
for his excellent character, as well as that pity which was univer- 
sally excited for his amiable wife and his poor children, induced 
his creditors to treat him with uncommon lenity, yet, what re- 
mained from the wreck of his means was barely sufficient to ena- 
ble him to build a little cottage on the common near his former 
farm, and to supply himself with a cart and an old horse, with 
which he commenced carrier. But punctuality is the life of 
that business; and who could trust to the punctuality of a man 
who neglected his charge upon every occasion, to run after the 
godly Maister Joshua Macmystic—the earnest Mzister Donald 
Dustcushion—the spiritual and mellifluous Maister Ebenezer 
Hornblawer—or any other popular Quixote of the New Light, 

who might come within fifty miles of him. The country re- 
tailer, the success of whose trade depends upon making speedy 
ready money sales, before his bills to the wholesale-merchant 
become due, waited impatiently and in vain for the arrival of 
his goods from the seaport or borough town, and, contrary to the 
very spirit of his business, was often obliged to make his remit- 
tances before he had received the articles of his invoice. But, 
what was much worse than all this, the ladies of the borough, 
the wives of the writers and shopkeepers, were often put to the 
cruel necessity of apologizing to their guests for the absence of the 
goose, turkey, barndoor fowls, grouse, or hare, that should have 
graced their second course, but for the intolerable carelessness 
of the godly carrier. This was not to be borne. In three 
or four months he ceased to be employed, and was at last re- 
duced to the necessity of selling his horse and cart, to provide 
immediate food for his starving family. , 

“‘ When this temporary supply was gone, Fairfield was at last 
compelled to think; and his thoughts were daggers that entered 
his soul. He looked upon his beloved Mary, and he saw that 
she was worn to a shadow, by continued confinement to her 
needle, in her endeavours to gain a trifling pittance for their 
support. He reflected how little he contributed towards her 
support, how much their distress was to be attributed to his 
neglect; and af the mystical perversion of Scripture, with which 

Vou. Il.—Sat. Mag. 3Y 
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his head was stuffed, was insufficient to smother the viper which 
gnawed his bosom. He saw Mary surrounded by her lovely 
and innocent children, who, clamorous with hunger, struggled 
with one another for the morsel of coarse oaten bread, which 
she seemed to be denving to herself. Her haggard eye and 
wan visage seemed to betray to him that some secret disease 
was consuming her. ‘ Mary,’ cried he, as he threw himself, 
in a frantic manner, upon her neck, ‘ Mary, my dearest Mary; 
I doubt ye’ar no weil—tell me—oh! tell me, what’s the matter 
wi’ ye?? Mary summoned up a languid smile, and endeavoured 
to persuade him he was mistaken.—He became more earnestly 
solicitous, nay, even violent in his inquiries—and, Heavens! 
what was his horror, when he at last brought her to confess the 
sad truth, that in her anxiety to supply him and his babes, she had 
hardly tasted food for nearly a week! A paroxysm of madness 
seemed to seize him—his stretched eyeballs became fixed in 
his head—he gnashed his teeth, and muttered within himself ;— 
in the agony of his torture he struck his breast violently with 
his clenched fists, and covering his forehead with his clasped 
hands, stood for a moment, as it were, entranced—and then, as 
if wound up to the fulfilment of some desperate resolution, 
rushed out of the cottage, and was beyond hearing before the 
weak and agitated frame of the unfortunate Mary could reack 
the threshold of the door to detain him. It was a dark and 
stormy night; the rain beat furiously against the walls of the 
hovel, which was now the habitation of the once prosperous 
Fairfield. A dreadful suspicion flashed like lightning across 
the mind of Mary:—‘ Oh! save him, save him!’ she cried 
wildly, as she attempted to rush after him. But nature could 
do no more; she tottered backwards in her weakness, and 
swooned away upon the earthen floor. 

The first dawn of returning life gave to Mary the reviving 
sight of her husband, who was sitting by the wretched pallet 
on which he had laid her, and was busied in the most anxious 
attempts to recover her. "It was some time before she regained 
the full recollection of that horrible supposition that had so 
suddenly presented itself to her distracted mind. A chill, shud- 
dering tremor of a moment ran through every fibre, as it again 
crossed her. Then looking upwards, and clasping her hands 
with the most fervent devotion of gratitude—‘ Oh, God!’ she 
cried, ‘ he is safe !—he is safe !—I thank thee !—I thank thee!’ 
—and bursting into a flood of tears, was somewhat relieved 
from the weight of misery that oppressed her. She raised her- 
self in the bed, and George enfolded her for some moments in 
his embrace, silently mingling his tears with hers. But sud- 
denly rousing himself, as if some nevy madness had seized him, 
he ran towards a cupboard, and taking out a large knife began 
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eagerly to whet it against the stone of the chimney, in which a 
huge fire of blazing moss-fir was burning. A fresh alarm in- 
stantly seized upon Mary—a deadly paleness came over her ; 
and springing at once from the bed, as if the whole of her small 
remains of strength had been summoned into that one effort, 
she rushed towards him, and seizing his arm with a grasp like 
that of death—* Oh! the knife! the knife!’ she cried, with an 
agitation that hardly left her words intelligible, ‘the knife ;— 
give me the knife!’ *‘ What do you fear, my love:’ said he, 
ealmly, and passively resigning it to her: ‘ I was going to use 
it to prepare food for you.’ And, as he pointed at the same 
time to the farther and more obscure part of the cottage beyond 
the door way, she descried something lying in the corner, which 
upon a nearer approach, she discovered to be a live sheep, 
having its legs bound together with some twisted twigs of birch. 
A new horror fell upon her. ‘Oh, merciful Father! of what 
have you been guilty?’ she exclaimed, looking at her husband 
with eyes as if she would have penetrated to the inmost recesses 
of his soul: ¢ Can it be possible?’ Fairfield, overpowered with 
shame, stood for a moment with his eyes thrown on the ground, 
and then gradually sank down in silence on a stool, whilst his 
head dropped between his knees. * Where did ye get it?’ ex- 
claimed his wife, in a voice of the utmost anxiety and trepida- 
tion: ‘ quick, quick, tell me!’ Fairfield—the once virtuous, and 
honourable Fairfield—with reiterated groans, and without dar- 
ing to encounter the glance of his innocent wife, confessed he 
had stolen it from the fold of the farmer who nad succeeded 
him in his former possession. ‘Though morning approached, it 
was not yet light. Mary hastily lifted the animal upon her back 
with one surprising effgrt, and was tottering towards the door 
with the burden she could hardly support, when her husband, 
recollecting himself, took it from her shoulders, and hurrying 
back to the spot from whence he had taken it, set it free amongst 
its bleating companions. 

‘The load from his back was not the only one from which 
this last action relieved him. A long-drawn sigh seemed, at 
the same time, to lift a heavy weight from his heart, where 
enough still remained to depress it. What was he to do? Could 
he allow his Mary to die for want? And how was he to re- 
lieve her? As he was slowly returning to his sad home, his 
soul torn with these distressing reflections, he passed near the 
door of his former happy residence. The first beams of a lovely 
morning were glowing on its latticed casements, and the roses 
and honey-suckles, that he had himself planted against its walls, 
a few days after his marriage, were giving forth their richest 
perfume, heightened by the rain of the preceding night. He 
stopped to gaze for a moment. The recollection of what he had 
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been, contrasted with what he now was, came strong upon his 
mind, and his heart sank within him. © But recurring to that 
dreadful gulf of guilt from which he had just been snatched by 
his protecting angel, he fervently clasped his hands, and scarce 
daring to look upwards to the pure sky that now glowed with 
all the golden splendour of sunrise, he breathed a secret, broken, 
but sincere prayer of gratitude and repentance. His figure, and 
the singularity of his attitudes, had attracted the notice of far- 
mer Braidriggs, who happened to be dressing himself at his 
window, preparatory to going out to his morning avocations, 
and he sent a servant girl to ask him what he wanted? Starting 
from his fit of abstraction at her approach, and thinking of his 
starying family, Fairfield was at last compelled to submit to 
the humiliating necessity of begging some food, which he re- 
ceived as charity from the very door c. that humble kitchen 
where he had himself so often dispensed the fragments of his 
bounty to others. 

* Farmer Braidriggs was a blunt, but a feeling-hearted man. 
He was considerably affected by the description which his ser- 
vant gave him of the apparent distress and agitation which 
Fairfield had exhibited. He therefore followed him home, and 
there learning the full extent of his wretchedness, not only ad- 
ministered to his immediate wants, but assisted him in getting 
some necessary comforts for his cottage, as well as clothing for 
himself, his wife, and children ; and—last and best charity of 
all—he furnished him with employment, by giving him various 
little jobs on his farm. George having a perfect knowledge of 
country work, and being a stout, able-bodied man, began again 
to procure a decent, though scanty livelihood, for himself and 
family. But still the destructive fire of Fanaticism was not 
extinguished within him. It was only quenched for a time by 
the dreadful weight of earthly misery which had fallen upon 
him. His mind soon began to be torn between tne apprehen- 
sion of a recurrence of such poignant distress as he then en- 
dured, and the horrors of being doomed to eternal perdition, 
which were constantly floating in his brain as he pursued his 
solitary toil. He continued tolerably steady, however, for some 
months, so that what with his own earnings, and what with 
those of his inestimable wife, whose industry redoubled, now 
that her husband’s co-operation had given her new strength, the 
‘interior of his cottage began to wear a more cheerful appear- 
ance, and Health again spread her smiling roses over the faces 
of its inhabitants. 

«« Matters were in this state when it happened that an infectious 
fever made its appearance in the parish. It was unhappily 
brought into the family of the Fairfields by one of the boys, 
who caught it at the parish school; and in less than a month, 
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they lost their three eldest sons and one daughter. All that 
was now left of their family, was a girl about five or six years 
of age, and an infant boy. his heavy dispensation of Provi- 
dence crushed the unfortunate couple to the very earth. George 
was so much overwhelmed, that his wife, whose mind was tem- 
pered by happier religious views, was compelled to exert her- 
self, and even in some degree to suppress her own sorrows, in 
order to administer comfort to him, in the absolute despair 
into which he was thrown. In doing this, she displayed a very 
wonderful strength of mind. She encouraged him to exertion, 
and set him an example of industrious occupation, even when 
her very heart was breaking. After a length of time, her per- 
suasions and her arguments proved successful, and he returned 
to his work, though with a heavy and oppressed spirit. But 
his afflictions had now deepened the effect of that gloomy reli- 
gious turn which his mind had taken. His abstracted musings, 
and communings with himself, became more frequent, and his 
mental strugglings more violent every day. Whilst he was in 
this situation, he was one morning saluted by his neighbour Ga- 
briel Granethereout, the same man to whom ali his misfortunes 
had been originally owing. ‘There’s a braw day, Geordy,” 
quoth this self-constituted Saint of Election; ‘I’se warrant ye’ll 
be gawin’ ower the water on Fursday come-eight-days, to attend 
the Occasion at Gowkspittle ?’ Such is the name of a parish 
about forty miles off, lying beyond a broad arm of the sea, and 
which notwithstanding i it is its happy lot to possess the Reverend 
and Godly Maister Joshua Macmystic himself as its pastor, is 
yet famed all over Scotland for the great worthlessness of its in- 
habitants, Fairfield, when thus addressed by Granethereout, 
was standing deep in the mud and water of the ditch he was 
scowering, and, at the moment, had not observed his approach. 
Starting at the sound of the hypocrite’s voice, the whole of his 
misfortunes rushed upon his mind at the sight of him. He eyed 
him for a moment, as he would have done his evil genius, and 
with a surliness of tone, very foreign to his usual disposition, 
he gruffly replied ‘No! and instantly resumed his labour. ‘ Eh! 
Geordy, Geordy !’ quoth Granethereout, with a woful shake 
of his head; ‘I fear ye are ane o’ the backslidin’ and drowsy 
sons 0’ the Mammon o’ unrighteousness. I trow I ance gied 
ye ane admonition, whilk wrought some sma’ regeneration in 
your sinfu’ man for a saison; but I see ye ha’e but putten yere 
hands to the pleugh stilts for a wee, and ha’e unyoked yere avers 
afore ye ha’e gotten to the riggs end, after a’!’ This was pre- 
cisely the most unfortunate metaphorical illustration that Ga- 
briel could have stumbled upon, for George instantly remem- 
bered, that it was in that very field he was employed about five 
or six years before, when he had been led away by the canting 
of this arrant hypocrite. His fanaticism was overpowered, for 
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a time, by the dreadful array of temporal misfortunes which he 
had suffered, and the recollection of which now passed like a 
dismal vision over his mind. ‘ Do ye no see,’ continued Grane- 
thereout, ‘how the judgments o’ Heaven are fa’in’ thick upon 
ye’—how yere warldly gear hath ta’en unto itsel’ wings, and 
hath flown awa’?—and how yere bairns ha’e died, and gane 
down into the pit ?—and a’ for yere ay clingin’ to the yearth, 
and haltin’ in the godly chase after speereetual grace !—Eh! 
Geordy, Geordy! yere a cauld, hardened sinner ;_I’se be bailed 
ye'll ne’er make your callin’ and election sure!’ So saying, he 
strode away with all the importance of a proud, reproving Phari- 
see. George sat down at the edge of the ditch, overpowered 
by the agony of those remembrances which this hard-hearted 
wretch had awakened. His heart swelled almost to bursting, 
and at last wrought 1 its own relief, by a copious flood of tears. 

He then fell into a train of thought of the most gloomy cha- 
racter. The demon of Fanaticism took full possession of him. 
He resolved to go to the sacrament at Gowkspittle, determined, 
however, that his family should not have reason to complain of 
the loss of time which his absencé would necessarily create. 
That the usual sum of his earnings might not be reduced, he 
resolved to rise earlier in the morning, to redouble his usual ex- 
ertions, and to stick to his labour till a later hour at night. By 
pursuing this plan for the whole of the ensuing week, he calcu- 
lated he would make up for the davs he must be absent. 

“It was now the very height of the dog-days, and George 
had already laboured through two of them, in the most violent 
manner, under the scorching rays of a vertical sun, and up to 
the knees in mud and water. On the third morning, he was 
seized with excruciating pains in his head, breast, and back. 
He persevered, however, with the utmost desperation, till the 
evening, when such was the torment he endured, that it was 
with the greatest difficulty he could walk home. Hoping, how- 
ever, that he would be better next day, and anxious to follow 
out his intentions, he had resolution enough to say nothing of 
his illness to his wife. He went to bed, and next morning awoke 
in a high fever. His distracted wife, having called in surgical 
aid, his disease was declared to be pleuritic. He was bled pro- 
fusely. But his case had been taken too late; and after two 
roore days of dreadful suffering and delirium, his sufferings ter- 
minated in death.” 


mE 


ANTIQUITY OF CARDS. 


The earliest mention of cards upon record, is in “ Anstis’s 
History of the Garter,” in which occurs the following passage 
from the Wardrobe Rolls, in the sixth year of Edward I. 

“ Waltero Sturton ad opus regis ad ludendum ad quatuor reges, 
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vill. s.” from which it may, with some probability, be conjec- 
tured, that playing cards were not unknown at the latter end of 
the 13th century. 

In the period intervening between this and the reign of Henry 
VII. the history of cards is somewhat obscure, but it appears 
that they were in use at the court of that monarch, for in the 
year 1502, when the daughter of that king was married to James 
‘IV. of Scotland, she played at cards soon after her arrival at 
}.dinburgh. 

Cards had also found their way into Spain about the same 
time; for Herrera mentions, that upon the conquest of Mexico, 
which happened in 1519, Montezuma took great pleasure in 
seeing the Spaniards thus amusing themselves. 

And here it may not be improper to observe, that if the Spa- 
niards were not the first inventors, which we undoubtedly con- 
sider them to have been, we owe to them the game of ombre, 
with its imitations of quadrille, &c. which prevailed so univer- 
sally throughout Europe till the introduction of whist. 

The very name of this game is Spanish, as ombre signifies a 
man; and when we now say, I am the omére, the meaning is, 
that I am the man who defy the other players, and will win the 
stake. The terms for the principal cards are also Spanish, viz. 
spadille, manille, basto, punto, matadores, &c. 

The four suits are named from what is chiefly represented 
upon them, viz. spades, from spado, a sword; hearts are called 
oros, from a piece of money being on each card; clubs, dastos, 
from a stick or club; and diamonds, copas, from the cups paint 
ed on them. 

The Spanish pack consists but of forty-eight, having no ten, 
which was probably added by the French or Italians. 

The king is a man crowned as in our cards; but the next in 
degree is a person on horseback, named e/ caballo, nor have they 
any queen; the third, or nave with us, is termed soto, or the 
footman, being inferior to the horseman. 

Another capital game on the cards, piquet, we seem to have 
adopted from Spain, as well as ombre, it having been thence ir- 
troduced into France about 140 years ago. The French term 
of pigquet, has no signification but that of a little axe, and there- 
fore is not taken from any thing which is remarkable in this 
game; whereas the Spanish name of cientos, or a hundred, al- 
ludes to the number of points which win the stake. 

Upon the whole, the Spaniards having given significant terms 
to their cards, the figures of which they still retain, as well as 
being the acknowledged introducers of ombre, seems to give 
them the best pretensions of being the original inventors of this 
amusement. If they had borrowed cards from the French 

they would surely have adopted the names and figures, as well 
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as the principal games of that nation, while on the contrary, 
in ombre, and piquet at least, those particulars have been intro- 
duced from Spain. 

Nor do other reasons seem wanting why the Spaniards 
should excel in card-playing before the other nations of Eu- 
rope. 

It is already shown, by the extract from Herrera, that in 
1519 Montezuma was much entertained in seeing the Spanish 
soldiers play at cards when they were in possession of Mexico, 
which shows that this amusement must have for some time pre- 
vious been common in old Spain. Now Charles the Fifth suc- 
ceeded to the crown of that kingdom in 1588, as well as to the 
new conquests and treasures of Western India, while his other 
most extensive dominions made his monarchy nearly universal. 
France at the same time was at the lowest ebb, their king hav- 
ing been taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia in 1524. [tis 
not therefore extraordinary, that the country in which so great 
riches and such extensive territories were united, should have 
prodiced the greatest number of games and gamesters. It 
should seem that England has no pretence to enter the lists 
with Spain or France for the invention of cards, unless Edward 
the First, having played ad quatuor reges, should be so con- 
sidered ; and we have already suggested, that the finding nothing 
further relative to this pastime till 1502, affords a strong pre- 
sumption that the guatuor reges were not playing-cards. 

During the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. this 
amusement seems not to have been common in England, as 
scarcely any mention of it occurs either in Rymer’s Feedera or 
the Statute Book. It is not improbable, however, that Philip 
the Second, with his suite, coming from the court of Charles the 
Fifth, made the use of cards much more general than it had 
been, ‘of which some presumptive proofs are not wanting. 

We name two of the suits, clubs and spades, when neither of 
those suits in the common cards answer at all such appellation. 
If the old Spanish cards, however, are examined, it will be 
found that each card has a real club in the first of these suits, and 
a real sword, espado, rendered by us spade, in the second. 

There seems to be little doubt, therefore, but that the cards 
used during the reign of Philip "and Mary, and probably the 
more early part of Queen Elizabeth, were Spanish, though 
they were afterward changed for the French, being of a more 
simple figure, and more easily imported. It appears, indeed, 
by a pre..lamation of this queen, as also of her successor, that 
we did not then make many cards in England, though the 
amusement of card-playing had become so general in the reign 
of King James, that the audiences at our theatres used thus to 
divert themselves before the play began. 
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The records of our Antiquarian Society furnishes us, how- 
ever, with a still more decisive proof that cards were originally 
made in Spain. 

This is an impression from a block of wood, and undoubtedly 
the cover of a pack of cards. The inscription upon being ren- 
dered into English runs thus: “ Superfine cards made by 
John Hauvola and Edward Warman,” the last name being an 
addition, in the room of John Hauvola’s first partner. 

It should appear that this advertisement was used by a card- 
maker resident in France, who notified the wares he had to sell 
in the Spanish terms of cartas finnas, or superfine cards, because 
those which had been made in Spain at that time were in the 
greatest vogue. 

The two words which follow are French, faites par, or made 
by, which were probably in that language, that the French reader 
might more readily understand the advertisement, than if the 
whole was in Spanish. ‘Thus a London shopkeeper would write 
on his shop in English that he sold vermicelli, although he 
retains the Italian term vermicelli, or little worms for the article 
itself. 

But this is not the whole that may be inferred from this cu- 
rious cover, for at each corner are the figures from which the 
four suits of cards are denominated in Spain, viz. cups, swords, 
cards and pieces of money, while at the top are the arms of 
Castile and Leon. 

It seems, therefore, fairly to be inferred, from the superscrip- 
tion to this cover, that cards could not be then disposed of to 
advantage in France, unless there was some appearance of their 
having been originally brought from Spain, where being first in- 
vented, they were probably made in greater perfection. 

Primero, undoubtedly a Spanish game, seems to have been 
chiefly played in England till perhaps as late as the Restoration. 
Many other games, however, are mentioned in Dodsley’s Col- 
lection of Old Plays, as gleek, crimp, mountsaint, noddy, knave 
out of doors, saint Jodam, post and pair, wide ruff, and game of 
trumps. 

_ To primero the game of ombre succeeded, and was probably 
introduced by Catherine of Portugal, the Queen of Charles the 
Second. Waller speaks of 


“ On a card torn at ombre by the queen.” 


It likewise continued to be in vogue for some time in the pre- 
sent century, for it is Belinda’s game in the Rape of the Lock, 
where every incident in the whole deal is so described, that when 
ombre is entirely forgotten, it might be revived with posterity 
from that most admirable poem. 
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Fifty years since, three-cornered tables might be seen in 
houses which had old furniture, and which were made purposely 
for this game, the number of players being only three. 

uadrille, a species of ombre, was in fashion upon the disuse 
of the latter, which it maintained till whist was introduced. 

The game "of trumps, alluded to in one of the Old Plays contain- 
ed in Dodsley’s Collection, we do not consider to be whist; the 
first mention of that game, we believe, is tobe found in Farquhar’s 
Beaux Stratagem, which was written in the very beginning of 
the last century. It was then played with what were called swab- 
bers, which were possibly so termed, because they, who had certain 
cards in their hand, were entitled to take up a share of the stake, 
independent of the general event of the game. The fortunate, 
clearing the board of this extraordinary stake, might, therefore, 
be compared by seamen to the swabbers, or cleaners of the deck, 
in which sense the term is still used by them. 

Be this as it may, the game of whist seems never to have been 
played upon principles till about 30 years ago, when it was 
much studied on scientific principles, and since which it has 
gradually assumed its present character of importance and uni- 
versal acceptance. 


— 


ANECDOTE OF THE FRENCH GENERAL GILLY. 


General Gilly was one of the victims of the reaction in the 
south of France in the year 1815. Born in the department of 
the Gard, he, though himself a Catholic, was so well acquaint- 
ed with the Protestants of those parts, that, when persecuted, 
and a price set upon his head, he felt no hesitation to seek an asy- 
lum with one of them. A peasant at Toberargue, in the canton 
of Anduze, named Perrier, who subsists entirely by daily la- 
bour, received him into his cottage. No one inquired the name 
of the fugitive: the events of the times have accustomed these 
people to the sight of persons suffering persecution and need- 
ing protection. 

It was agreed that the general should disguise himself, and 
assume the character of Perrier’s cousin. In this manner he 
passed several months at Toberargue, not without anxiety in- 
deed, since, the armed patroles appeared frequently and unex- 
pectedly, and strictly searched the houses, especially of the 
Protestants. In such cases Gilly slipped away, often in the 
middle of the night, perhaps only half dressed, and hid himself 
in the ficlds or woods, till the unwelcome visiters had with- 
drawn. The general felt most severely the unpleasantness of 
this situation, of which he occasionally complained bitterly. 
This might probably have been the case one day, when ho- 
nest Perrier had returned from the small town of Anduze. 
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‘You have little reason to complain,” observed Perrier, to 
comfort his guest: ‘ in comparison with the poor people on 
whose heads I have heard a price set by the public crier, 
as on any other marketable commodity, you may think yourself 
fortunate. Two thousand four hundred francs are offered for 
Parson Briéres, two thousand four hundred for that of the late 
Mayor of Bresse, and ten thousand for General Gilly’s” 

“ How! ! cried the astonished general.—“ Yes, ten thousand,” 
repeated Perrier. The feelings of the fugitive may be better 
conceived than described. He strove to suppress them; and 
lest he should betray himself to his honest host, of whom he 
entertained a slight mistrust, he seemed to consider for some 
time. He then addressed him in these words: “ I am tired of 
this kind of life, and am determined to put an end to it. Hark 
you, my friend, you are poor, and can have no objection to earn 
money. I know General Gilley, and the place where he is con- 
eealed: we will denounce him—I demand my liberty for my re- 
ward, and you shall have the ten thousand francs.” 

At these words old Perrier was petrified: he was unable to 
reply. His son, a young man of twenty-seven, who had served 
in the 47th regiment of the line, and who had sat by the fire 
without taking any part in the conversation, now sprang up, 
advanced close to the general, and in a menacing tone, “Sir,” 
said he, “‘ we have hitherto taken you for an honourable man ; 
but if you are one of those execrable informers who plunge 
their fellow-creatures into destruction, there is the door; hasten 
away by it, or by Heaven I will throw you out of the window!” 
Gilly hesitated to go, and attempted to explain himself, but to 
no purpose. The soldier seized him, and to avoid the im- 
pending danger, he exclaimed, “ Know then that I am General 
Gilly, for whose head the ten thousand francs are offered!” 

The tumult of joy that now pervaded the humble family baf- 
fles description. Father, mother, children thronged round him, 
caressing him, and kissing his clothes: they implored him to re- 
main with them, promising to sacrifice their lives in his defence. 
The general actually staid with them a considerable time 
longer, and when he quitted them, he could not prevail upon 
them to accept any remuneration for their hospitality; their 
fidelity it was impossible to repay. It was not till long subse- 
quent to this event that he was allowed to make a substantial 
expression of his grateful feelings for the disinterested services 
ef this worthy family. 


a 
A LADY OF KING JAMES’S TIME. 


In the reign of James I., of England, lived and died Sir John 
Spencer, once Lord Mayor of London, respecting whom some 
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532 A Lady of King James’s Time. 


circumstances have been mentioned which deserve to be record- 
ed as illustrative of manners and private life. Being perhaps 
the richest citizen of his time, his opulence was so noted that 
one of the pirates of Dunkirk who during this and the succeed- 
ing reign committed their outrages with impunity on the Eng- 
lish coast, laid a plan to carry him off into France to extort a 
ransom. ‘This plan however was not successful. His only 
child, a splendid matrimonial prize, became the wife of William 
Lord Comptom, afterwards created Earl of Northampton, to 
whom after his recoverv from a temporary fit of derangement 
she addressed the following letter, which contains a striking ex- 
position of the grants and wishes of a city heiress raised to the 
post and privilege of a lady of quality, in the commencement 
of the seventeenth century. 

“* My sweet life, now I have declared to you my mind for 
settling of your state, I suppose that it were best for me to be- 
think and consider within myself what allowance were meetest 
for me:—TI pray and beseech you to grant me your most kind 
and loving wife, the sum of £2600 quarterly to be paid. Also, 
I would, besides that allowance, have #600 quarterly, to be 
paid for ‘the performance of charitable works : and those things 
I would not, neither will be accountable for. Also, I will have 
three horses for my own saddle, that none shall dare to lend or 
borrow; none lend but I, none borrow but you. Also, I would 
have two gentlewomen, lest one should be sick, or have some 
other let. Also, believe it, it is an undecent thing for a gentle- 
woman to stand mumping alone when God hath blessed their 
lord.and lady with a great estate: also when I ride a-hunting, 
or a-hawking, or travel from one house to another, I will have 
them attending; so for either of those said women, I must and 
will have for either of them a horse. Also I will have six or 
eight gentlemen; and I will have my two coaches, one lined 
with velvet to myself, with four fair horses; and a coach for 
my women, lined with cloth and laced with gold (she had not 
yet forgotten the manston-house and its glittering accompani- 
ments) otherwise with scarlet and laced with silver, with four 
good horses. Also at any time when I travel, I will be allow- 
ed not only caroches and spare horses for me and my women, 
but I will have such carriages as be fitting for all, orderly, not 
pestering my things with my women’s, nor theirs with either 
chamber-maids, nor theirs with wash-maids. And my desire 
is, that you pay all charges for me. And for myself besides 
my yearly allowance, I would have twenty gowns of apparel, 
six of them excellent good ones, eight of them for the country 
and six other of them very excellent good ones. Also I would 
haye to put in my purse #2000 and £200 and so, you to pay 
my debts. Also I would have £6000 to buy me jewels ant 
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#4000 to buy me a pearl chain. Now seeing I have been and 
am so reasonable unto you, I pray you do find my children 
apparel and their schooling, and all my servants, men and 
women, their wages. Also I will have all my houses furnish- 
ed and my lodging chambers to be suited with all such furniture 
as is fit. So for my drawing chamber in all houses, I will have 
them delicately furnished, both with hangings, couch, canopy, 
glass, carpet, chairs, cushions and all things thereunto belong- 
ing. Also my desire is, that you would pay your debts, build 
up Ashby-house and purchase lands, and/lend no more money, 
as you love God, to my Lord- chamberlain who would have all, 
perhaps your life, from you. So now I have declared to you 
what I would have, and what it is that I would not have, I pray 
you, when you be an Earl, to allow me #2000 more, than I 
now desire, and double attendance.” 


Sateen. canine 


Names in common use among the English, expressive of the very 
reverse of the character or " qualities af those whom they are in- 
tended to designate, with a few, characteristic of the real qua- 
lities of others. 


From a Critical and Analytical Dissertation on the Names of Persons. By John 
Henry Brady.—12mo. pp. 56. London, 1822. 


We have Mr. Light, whose weight is only one stone less 
than that of the memorable Lambert; a Miss Ewe, who is the 
tenderest and most innocent lamb in the universe; a Mr. Plot, 
who never thought in his life; and a Madame L’Estrange, 
who is the commonest woman upon town; one of the fairest 
ladies in the world is Mrs. Blackmore; and one of the fattest 
men Mr. Lean. Mr. Wiseman is, without exception, the greatest 
fool in the neighbourhood in which he resides; and Price is 
notoriously the name of a man of no price or value whatever. 

This populous city has been known to afford a very honest 
parson Hell, and Mr. Death a very ingenious apothecary ; and 
the polite world cannot have so soon forgotten Mr. Manly, 
who knotted all the fringes of his own ruffles and of his aunt’s 
petticoats. Laws is perhaps, almost the only man in the world 
who does not know that there are any laws in it. We never 

et knew a Mr. Short who was much under six feet in height ; 
and the friends of the two families swear that Mr. Goodchild 
broke the hearts of his father and mother, and drove another 
of his nearest relations to distraction, by his wicked and undu- 
tiful behaviour; while Mr. Thoroughgood turned out a com- 
plete rogue and vagabond at fifteen years of age, and was trans- 
ported at the expense of the government at five and twenty. 

As all these names are as contradictory to their natural use 
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534 Michael Agnole. 


as if men had, in burlesque, selected them on purpose; so there 
are others in the modern world, particularly among the literati, 
which are as merrily expressive of some unlucky: truths in the 
characters of those to whom they appertain. Walker, for in- 
stance, seems a denomination well calculated for an historian 
who is too sober ever to go above a foot’s pace, and seems to 
have seen no more of the world than a man might walk over bare- 
foot. The depth of certain famed annotations on the obscure 
parts of the Bible, which were formerly published, is excellently 
expressed by the author’s name, Poo/. All who have read the 
bloody wars described by Heath, must own him to be a very 
barren author; and Fud/er admirably expresses a man crammed. 
to the mouth with knowledge which he cannot give vent to. 
Those who subscribed to a version of Virgil, published about 
eighty years since, were thoroughly convinced, to their cost, 
that Yrap was the best of all possible names for its author. 
Fall was no bad name fora writer sublimely low in all his works; 
and we all must allow Fatman to have been a very just name 
for the dullest poet of our nation. It being our wish to con- 
tribute to the reader’s entertainment, and not to hurt the feel- 
ings of others, or to raise enemies against ourselves, we shall 
omit to notice many authors of much more recent date, whose 
works might well be estimated by the same standard with those 
already pointed out ; namely, the idea which we should naturally 
conceive of them by their names, which would be found, in 
many cases, admirably to express the degree of merit attached 
to them. 

By a similar coincidence, what can possibly be better adapted 
to attract speculators in the lottery than the names of Goodluck 
and Hazard? So Sharp is a particularly expressive deno- 
mination for many a pettifogging attorney; and P2ke excellently 
characterizes the usurer who would devour half the young fry 
of the age. 








Darietp. 


MICHAEL AGNOLO. 


At the return of Michael Agnolo to Florence, about the year 
1520, he finished the surpassing figure of David armed with his 
sling, out of a large block of marble: it is well known to be one 
of the master-pieces of this great painter, sculptor, and archi- 
tect, and has by some been so highly esteemed, as to place the 
author upon a level with the great sculptors of antiquity. It 
was bought by Pietro Soderini, for whom indeed it appears to 
have been undertaken, and who, just when the work was brought 
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to a close, thought fit to remark, according to Sandrart, that he 
considered the nose of the statue a little too large, and out of 
proportion. Michael Agnolo well knew that it could not be 
improved in this respect, but willing to please his patron, he 
took his chisel in hand, and with it a small quantity of marble 
dust: pretending to work upon the nose for the purpose of 
gradually reducing it, he dropped a little of the marble cust at 
every stroke, and at last appealed to Soderini, whether it now 
satisfied him better. Soderini was delighted with the fancied 
alteration and improvement, and not a little gratified by the de- 
ference thus shown to his taste and discernment. 

Sir John Harrington, a man of very various at‘ainments, and 
of very considerable talents, who flourished towards the close 
of the reign of Elizabeth, in the notes to the 33d book of his 
translation of Ariosto’s Orlando F ‘urioso, speaks thus of the 
artist above named: the passage is curious, as showing the es- 
timation in which he was held in England at that date: “ Mi- 
chael Agnolo (we pronounce it Michaelo Angelo) was the rare 
man of his age for drawing and carving, attaining to the ex- 
cellency of the art very young, and doing many notable works; 
but three are the most famous: one was carving an image of 
Piety in Rome; another was a giant in Florence;* the third 
was a picture of certain naked men who went out to wash them- 
selves in the Arno, and hearing of a sudden alarm in the camp, 
they made haste to put on their clothes. His father surnamed 
him Angelo in his cradle, as a presage of some great excellency 
to which he should grow.” 


TURKISH JUSTICE. 


The Turkish Ambassador, who was at Paris in 1798, bought 
a diamond of a jeweller in that city. While the bargain was 
concluding, one of his people stolea ring. A little child saw 
it, and told his father after the Turk was gone. The jeweller 
immediately wrote to the Ambassador, who sent him word 
that he should wait twenty-four hours. After the expiration 
of this time, the jeweller received a box directed to him, which 
he opened, and found in it the head of the thief, with the ring. 
between his teeth! 


ANECDOTE, 


The celebrated physician Malouin, at Paris, had such a vene- 
ration for his profession, that he declared himself convinced that 
Moliere’s death was a just judgment on him for his want of re- 
spect to the science of medicine.—Being once a witness of the 
anxious punctuality with which a patient took a most nauseous 
medicine, he said to him with great solemnity, “ Sir, you are 
worthy to be sick!’ 


* The colossal statue of David, to which the preceding paragraph refers, 
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Poetrp, 


FROM LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 
FAREWEL}J. 


The home that blesses and endears, 

The lively hearth that warms and cheers, 

The blushing smiles that charm our fears 
And woes dispel, 

But prompt our grief, but swell our tears, 
When sounds “ Farewell.” 


Each rose-bud that adorns the glade, 
Each withering flow’r that blooms to fade, 
Each falling leaf that decks the shade, 
And strews the dell, 
Seems in its dying charms array’d, 
To say “ Farewell.” 
The morning breeze that rustles by, 
And waves the dewy rose-bush dry ; 
Whilst in a low and pensive sigh, 
Its accents dwell, 
Seem but to sympathize whilst I 
Proclaim “ Farewell.” 


*Tis hard when Love’s seraphic fire, 
Thrills thro’ the breast with pure desire, 
When partial beauty’s heavenly lyre, 
With rapturous swell, 
Bids each advancing doubt retire, 
To say “ Farewell.” 


Enlink’d in friendship’s golden chain, 

Congenial spirits may remain; 

But when love adds his melting strain 
With magic spell, 

How hard the task—how sharp the pain, 
To say “ Farewell.” 


The tendrill’d ivy may be torn 

From its embrace around the thorn, 

But there its mark, unceasing borne, 
Its site will tell; 

Hearts then retain the sigh forlorn 
When sounds “ Farewell.” 


The summer dries the mountain rilf 
.And makes its murm’ring waters still ; 
Its channel’d way adown the hill, 
Marks where it fell ; 
Thus grief will furrow deep the will, 
When sounds “ Farewell.” 


I’ve known Ambition’s dreams depart, 

I’ve felt Despair’s envenom’d dart, 

But these are nothing to the smart, 
Which nought can quell, 

When bursts upon the afflicted heart, 
The sad “ Farewell.” 


But when the noon of life is past, 
And death’s dark eve approaches fast, 
And borne upon the wintry blast, 

Is heard a knell ; 
That will proclaim a long—a last, 

A dark “ Farewell.” 





